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Second and Concluding Article. 

ANY readers will remember with pleasure the engraving of Preciosa 
in the first illustrated edition of Longfellow's Poems. It was 
taken from a painting by Mr. Huntington, done the year after 
his return from Italy. In the same year he composed Alms-Givmg, 
which was engraved by the Art Union for its subscribers. And now 
commenced a series of historical works, which became famiHar to our 
people by the excellent engravings distributed by the same association. 
The subjects of these paintings, — Henry VIIL and Queen Catherine 
Parr^ Lady Jane Grey disHirbed at her Devotions , Bishop Ridley de- 
nouncing the Princess Mary, and the Signing of the Death- Warrant of Lady Jane Grey^ — it 
must be frankly confessed, were suggested to the artist by his intellectual convictions, at a time 
when certain questions of sectarian polity were agitating the country, rather than by the fervid 
emotions of the artistic imagination. The details of these compositions show a careful study of 
costume, but the pictures lack warmth and interest. As Mr. Huntington does not hesitate to 
acknowledge, those of his pictures '' which have been painted with the greatest interest are those 
which are meant to convey a moral lesson, and are ideally treated. Among these are the Sacred 
Lesson, Alms-Giving, Piety and Folly, Communiojt of the Sick, Faith, Hope, etc. Subjects of this 
kind can be composed without the trammels of a fixed costume; are confined to no age or 
country, and depend upon no temporary excitement for their interest, but appeal to those feel- 
ings which belong to the human race.*' 

In 1850 Mr. Huntington was the recipient of a remarkable and most unusual compliment. 
Mr. Richard Grant White suggested that an exhibition of Mr. Huntington^s works should be 
opened to the public. The proposal was at once seconded by leading citizens of New York, 
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and an invitation to that effect, headed by Mr. Bryant, was extended to the artist. The collec- 
tion included one hundred and thirty works of widely varying merit. It was held in the Art 
Union Building, 497 Broadway. That is well down-town to-day; but at that date even the 
Academy of Design was only just moving into rooms on Broadway, opposite Bond Street. In 
the catalogue of this exhibition Mr. Huntington took occasion to give expression to some of 
his views on matters of art. They are of interest and importance as indicating what were prob- 
ably the prevailing opinions in the art circles of New York at the time. His landscape art was 
copiously represented. Regarding the treatment bf landscape painting, Mr. Huntington writes as 
follows: — "In landscape all methods are allowable, according to the subject in hand; for, not- 
withstanding what is so eloquently said by the Oxford student (Ruskin), there is an abstract 
style even in landscape, conveying general ideas of the sentiment of a scene. Of this Claude, 
and Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, in spite of the ridicule heaped upon them by the Oxford 
student, and in spite of their own falsity in parts, so ably pointed out by that author, are the 
acknowledged princes in the field of ideal landscape.'* 

This is frank and clear, but altogether at variance with the practice of landscape art in 
France and England at that time, and in America at present. Mr. Huntington's landscapes, 
in spite of his theory, however, show the inevitable force of surrounding influences. We do 
not recognize in these canvases quite the originality of his other work. They suggest the styles 
of Cole and Kensett. If he had devoted himself exclusively to this branch, perhaps he might 
have achieved higher excellence. Chocorua, painted in i860, is one of this painter's largest, as 
it is one of his most effective landscapes. It is owned by Mr. William Walter Phelps. The 
color and tone of the work are agreeable, and the bold outline of the mountain is rendered 
with spirit. The details of the foreground are firmly painted; but the atmosphere is a little 
indefinite and confusing. This painting undoubtedly entitles Mr. Huntington to a respectable, 
if not a foremost, position among the landscapists of America. 

In the same exhibition was included his picture of Faith, It was painted in 1848, for Gen- 
eral Totten, and we quote an extract from a letter to him, in which the artist gives us a graphic 
description that reveals the key-note to the impulses which have directed his religious com- 
positions : — " The reason of Faith being clothed in white, with a cross of a bloody tinge on 
her bosom, and wearing for an ornament the words written on the border, will be at once 
apparent. I have introduced light falling upon her from above in three colored rays, to sym- 
bolize the Trinity, that holy mystery which I must regard as the test of a true and unhesitating 
faith. There is a reason for the order in which the colors are arranged in the trio which might 
be thought fanciful. Red is assumed as representative of our Saviour, of course indicating the 
bloody sacrifice ; blue, of the Eternal Father, as expressive of infinite space, distance, invisibility, 
and perfect serenity; yellow I have adopted for the Holy Spirit, as being the color of warmth^ 
the cheering, life-giving, and fructifying principle of light." 

Although devoting himself chiefly to portrait painting after 1850, Mr. Huntington has still 
found time to execute since then a number of important compositions. One of these. Sowing 
the Word, is in his characteristic vein of religious art, and, as it was painted nearly twenty years 
after Mercys Dream, affords a fair measure of the growth of his art. The picture represents a 
venerable man, with flowing beard, expounding the Scriptures with impressive gestures to two 
young women. One of them, in sober garb, is listening with deep attention to his words. The 
other, volatile and ostentatiously dressed, turns away from him to give her attention to some 
passing object. The original sketch for this figure is reproduced herewith. The picture itself 
was engraved for the Art journal some years ago. The composition possesses less of the 
inspirational quality which renders Mercy's Dream so attractive. It is more labored, and less 
emotional; but the color is more harmonious, and the texture or technical part perhaps more 
artistic. This is often the difl*erence between the works of youth and middle age. 

The Republican Court is not only one of the most elaborate works of Mr. Huntington, but 
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Mount Chocorua. 

Painted by Daniel Huntington, P. N. A. — Engraved by John Filmer. 

From the Original in the Possession of Mr. William Walter Phelps. 

also one of the most important in American art. It belongs to a class of subjects quite popular 
at the time, representing as it does an ideal assemblage of the notable characters of the 
Revolutionary period. The arrangement of the numerous figures is felicitous, and the pose and 
costumes of each personage are given with grace and elegance. In no work has the artist more 
agreeably expressed the two leading characteristics of his brush. It is noteworthy that the face 
of Schuyler was added after the picture was finished. This painting was exhibited at the great 
Sanitary Fair held in New York during the civil war; was afterwards sent to the Paris 
Exposition of 1866, where it received the commendation of the judges; and was also exhibited- 
at the Centennial at Philadelphia. It was painted for Alexander Ritchie, the engraver, who 
proposed to add to his reputation and purse by a steel engraving of a subject that would do 
justice to himself, while it should also commend itself to the popular esteem. The scheme was 
completely successful. But while this noble work was of permanent advantage to the fame ol 
the painter, it was scarcely a pecuniary success to him. He agreed to paint the work for 
$2,500. But the labor spent in obtaining the different portraits and costumes was so far beyond 
expectation, that the artist was poorly compensated, although Mr. Ritchie generously added 
$1,000 to the stipulated sum. After engraving the plate, Ritchie was yet able to sell the 
painting for $7,500, while Mr. Stewart, in whose gallery it now hangs, eventually paid $25,000 
for it. 

Men of Scieiice, another extensive composition, was suggested to Mr. Huntington by the 
popular demand then existing for such historic portrait groups; but it also tends to show the 
versatility of his talents and their adaptability to the suggestions of current taste. The famous 
Hemicycle of Delaroche is probably the ablest composition of the sort ever executed,, and very 
likely suggested the more recent and numerous portrait groups of Faed and other artists, which, 
as engravings, have adorned the walls of so many homes. They have aided to stimulate a taste 
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for literature and art; but, as distinct contributions to the growth of art, we do not greatly 
esteem them. Mr. Huntington's Me7t of Science holds a high rank in this department of 
aesthetic culture; the grouping is agreeable, and the portraits, there is every reason to suppose, 
are correct. The artist tells an interesting anecdote in connection with the painting of this 
composition. 

Of course, the late Professor Henry and Professor Morse are included in the group. But an 
unfortunate disagreement existed between these eminent men, growing out of rivalry concern- 
ing the discovery of the electric telegraph. So bitter were the feelings of Professor Henry 
against his more successful competitor, who, as he alleged, had lied about him and traduced 
him, that he emphatically objected to being included in the painting if Morse was also to 
appear in it. When he at last yielded to the urgent appeal of the artist, he said, '* Then as far 
from Morse as possible." While he was sitting for his portrait for this purpose, his sentiments 
on the subject were so violent that he would spring from his chair, and, pacing the floor with 
intense passion, hurl invectives against the man who had robbed him of the honors which he 
thought were justly his own. 

Charles the Fifth, the Pope, and Titian^ is one of the last of Mr. Huntington's ideal works, 
his attention having been almost entirely devoted to portraiture since 1850. Probably no 
American painter has enjoyed the privilege of giving perpetuity to the likeness of a larger 
number of eminent Americans than Mr. Huntington. The list is a long one, and includes 
portraits of Dr. Muhlenberg, President Van Buren, Charles King, LL. D., Audubon, the artist 
and naturalist. Commodore Stringham, Thomas Cole and A. B. Durand, Dr. A. Cleaveland 
Coxe, President Lincoln (for the Union League Club, New York), Chancellor Ferris, Governor 
Morgan, and many others of celebrity. Among his most recent portraits is a likeness of 
General Dix. He has also lately completed a full-length portrait of Secretary Sherman for the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, which is now on exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design. For this painting he was paid $3,500, the largest sum probably ever received in this 
country for a portrait. It is one of Mr. Huntington's most notable efforts in this branch of art,- 
and is also interesting as showing that there is yet no evidence of a decline in his style. 

But we think Mr. Huntington's reputation as a portrait painter most securely rests on his 
representations of the beauty of our American women. We are sometimes conscious of feeble- 
ness of handling and lack of grasp in the seizure of character when we study his masculine 
portraits. But the refinement of his style and technique enables him often to render the delicate 
traits, complexion, and expression of feminine loveliness in a manner so felicitous that it cannot 
fail of winning the popular applause. Among his most successful female portraits are those of 
Mrs. Drayton and Mrs. Roosevelt, daughters of Mr. William Astor, and the full-length painting 
of Mrs. Warsham. The first of the portraits just named Mr. Ferris has delicately etched for the 
Review, by the. kind permission of Mrs. William Astor. 

Mr. Huntington has thus achieved reputation as well as pecuniary success in landscape 
painting, historical and religious art, and portraiture. Hardly any American painter has been 
so widely known, or has done more to diffuse a taste for art in the country. The popularity 
of the subjects he has selected caused many thousand engravings of his works to be distributed 
in the mansions of our cities and the farmhouses of our villages alike. Together with such 
compositions as Cole's Voyage of Life, Wilkie's Village Festival, Ranney's Trappers Last Shot, 
or Landseer's Challenge, they have tended to arouse a feeling for art in a new community. 
Reflecting in subject the opinions of the people and the age, they were yet sufficiently in advance 
of the art knowledge of the people to be aesthetically improving, and therefore educational. It 
appears to us, when we consider the results of Mr. Huntington's art life, that the true sphere of 
his abilities may be recognized in just these works of his which have endeared his name to the 
people. Always a hard, earnest student, devoted wholly to art, never swerving from his alle- 
giance to scatter his powers except to lend his efforts and influence to the furtherance of 
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charitable 
tions, his 
tions have found 
their truest expres- 
sion in the ideal 
compositions based 
on the principles of 
the Christian faith. 
Mr. Huntington is 
essentially a moral- 
ist and a preacher. 
If he had lived in 
the Middle Ages 
there is no ques- 
tion of the class of 
subjects which he 
would have chosen. 
Hence his art is 
what is called in 
some quarters liter- 
ary art, and as such 
would be but poor- 
ly received by some 
of the neophytes 
of the schools of 
Munich and Paris. 
While agreeing with 
them that the first 
thing in art is, of 
course, the tech- 
nical part or the 
means of expres- 
sion, yet it would 
be a sad day for 
the world if it were 
settled once for all 
that this is all art 
can do. Happily, 
here in America we 
are only passing 
through a spasm 
which is sure ere- 
long to be followed 
by a sober reaction, 
in which the im- 
portance of thought 
in art will be rec- 
ognized once more. 

For the greatest art is much more than simply technical, and therefore also admits the 
element. The masters have been story-tellers and moralists, as well as painters. 
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Study for a Figure in " Sowing the Word." 
By D. Huntington, P. N. A. — Drawn by Charles Mettais. 
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department Mr. Huntington's mind is kin to that of Allston and Cole, serious, poetical, dramatic. 
If he had devoted less attention to portrait painting, we are convinced that his matured powers 
would have enabled him to give the world works as dashing as, and more powerful in concep- 
tion and technique than, Mercy's Dreaniy which appears to be the most valuable creation of his 
brush. 

What most impresses one in considering Mr. Huntington's paintings is their evenness of 
quality. We are rarely startled by brilliance either in style or subject, while, on the other 
hand, we are not often disturbed by the mediocrity or repulsiveness which frequently characterize 
the works of more daring artists. He is no innovator. He could not found a school by climb- 
ing over the shoulders of other artists and schools. Yet he readily accepts every advance in 
the expression of artistic truths, while he is essentially and by nature conservative. His sym- 
pathies are manifestly with the great schools of the Renaissance, rather than with those of our 
day; but he views the whole field with a temperate and catholic spirit 

We recognize these facts in the scheme of color which Mr. Huntington has adopted in his 
religious compositions, evidently based on the harmonies of the middle Italian school and the 
later revival of Overbeck and Cornelius. What we miss in his handling is force; there is some- 
times too much ** sweetness," to use a studio term, in both that and his color, which suggests 
insipidity. He is therefore most at home in subjects that require delicacy of treatment. His 
drawing of the figure, although he has studied much from the life, is also too often defective in 
solidity, firmness, and correctness of outline. It cannot be denied, however, that notwithstanding 
these defects Mr. Huntington's art often gives pleasure to the observer. It has been a source 
of satisfaction and improvement to multitudes. If he has wrested no discoveries from the truths 
of nature, if he has not explored deeply into the mysteries of character, or introduced new 
styles of artistic expression, he has, on the other hand, been no tame imitator, he has not 
cloyed the taste with inane mannerisms, and the motive of his art life has been pure and 
elevating. That such has been the opinion of his associates in art has been shown by his being 
twice elected to the presidency of the National Academy of Design, an office which he still 
holds. He is also the successor of William Cullen Bryant as President of the Century Club, an 
association based on art and literary influences. 

If it is not considered presumptuous to formulate a parallel of character in this connection, 
we should say that Mr. Huntington holds a position in our art similar to that of Mr. Longfellow 
in our poetic literature. 

Both have been singularly fortunate in their social relations, and have been spared many of 
the embarrassments which persecute so many of their professional brethren. Both have been 
endowed with an even temperament, and a serious and religious perception of the relations of 
life. Both have treated subjects that have won for them a wide esteem in the hearts of the 
people, and thus, while each by his acquirements and achievements has received the respect 
of cultured audiences, their greatest praise will be that they have led the people to love poetry 
and art, and by what they have painted and sung have taught the genuineness of the ideal, and 
the paramount importance of the aspirations after the good, the true, and the beautiful which 
move our common humanity. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 




